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France, hast thou yet more blood to cast away? 
Say, shall the current of our right run on? 
Whose passage, vex'd with thy impediment, 
Shall leave his native channel, and o’erswell 
With course disturb'd even thy confining shores, 
Unless thou let his silver water keep 
A peaceful progress to the ocean. 

—Kinc JoHN 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Hours: Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 P.M. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
Hours: Daily 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 

From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 4:00 
oclock. MarsHa_ Bipwe tt, Organist 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 

The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carngecig MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to reprint without limit articles that appear 


in its pages, with the usual credit. 


AESOP AND THE FROGS 
PittspurGu, Pa, 
Dear CarRNEGIE: 

In the quotation from Thomas Jefferson in the 
March CarneGiz MaGazing, the great statesman 
says: ‘If any of our countrymen wish for a King, 
give them Aesop's fable of the frogs who asked 
for a King.’’ What is the fable? 

—A. N. Aven 

[Kings have reformed by now, but Aesop's 
fable, (B.C. 560) and the moral, follow: 

The Frogs, grieved at having no established 
Ruler, sent ambassadors to Jupiter entreating for 
a King. He, perceiving their simplicity, cast down 
a huge log into the lake. The Frogs, terrified at 
the splash occasioned by its fall, hid themselves 
in the depths of the pool. But no sooner did they 
see that the huge log continued motionless, than 
they swam again to the top of the water, dismissed 
their fears, and came so to despise it as to climb 
up, and to squat upon it. After some time they 
began to think themselves ill treated in the ap- 
pointment of so inert a Ruler, and sent a second 
deputation to Jupiter to pray that he would set 
over them another sovereign. He then gave them 
an Eel to govern them. When the Frogs dis- 
covered his easy good nature, they yet a third 
time sent to Jupiter to beg that he would once 
more choose for them another King. Jupiter, dis- 
pleased at their complaints, sent a Heron, who 
preyed upon the Frogs day by day till there were 
none left to croak upon the Lake. 

Moral: Better no rule than cruel rule. 


MUSIC IN WARTIME 


Now that our country is at war, the importance 
of pure music and all the fine arts is much greater 
than ever. Music is the voice of civilization, and 
we must not lose interest in the very things we 
are fighting to preserve. Instead of neglecting or 
slighting music, we should cultivate it more 
earnestly in the months that are to come. To do 
this will be to fulfil one of the highest aims of 
patriotism. 

—Wiuu1aM Lyon Puexps 


THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 


Owing to the pressure of other material on the 
columns of the May Carnecrz Macazing, the 
article describing the birthday celebration of 
Shakespeare, and the dramatic illustration that 
goes with it, are necessarily postponed until the 
June number. 


THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES 
The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 
—Francis WILLIAM BourDILLON 
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THE R’S OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Commencement Address at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
on April 26, 1942 


By H. W. Prenrtis Jr. 


[Mr. Prentis, the president of the Armstrong Cork Company, was born in St. Louis, Missourri 
After receiving his A.B. degree from the University of Missouri, he took his M.A. at the University 
of Cincinnati, where he remained for several years as secretary to the president. Since 1907 he has been 
with the Armstrong Cork Company, first in Pittsburgh, and since 1920 in Lancaster. In 1934 he was 
made president of the company. He is a trustee of Pennsylvania State College; and a member of 
numerous boards of directors, notably, of the National Association of Manufacturers, of which he is 
also a past president. With the classical and scientific education gained in his younger days, he has 
brought into his business activities a mind that is well trained for leadership in the problems of life. ] 


ne author of the Book of Proverbs 
_. ‘There are three things too 
wonderful for me, yea, four, which I 
know not: the way of an eagle in the 
air; the way of a serpent upon a rock; 
the way of a ship in the midst of the 
sea; and the way of a man with a maid.”’ 
To these I would add the way of a com- 
mencement speaker with his audience. 
Many such addresses appear to be 
merely ‘‘tours de force’’ in personal 
erudition, directed to establishing the 
speaker's worthiness to receive an 
honorary degree—a verbal thesis, so to 
speak, which only seniors, inured to 
academic hardship after four years’ ex- 
perience in sundry classrooms, could 
comfortably survive. Fortunately for 
you, God’s Providence at the time I 
atrived in this world fifty-odd years ago 
precluded any such action on my part 
by circumscribing very definitely the 
extent to which I am able to react to the 
supercharged mental atmosphere in 
which I find myself today. So you are 
to listen this afternoon not to a learned 
dissertation but to a few simple observa- 
tions directed straight at you young 
men and women who are now about to 
take up your part of the burden of 
catrying on the industry and commerce 
and professional life of an America 
at war. 

You are graduating from what is 
generally regarded as one of the leading 
institutions of higher learning in the 
United States. So when I am bold 
cnough to propose to add several gradu- 


ate R’s to the three old R’s of your 
primary-school days, none of you, I 
hope, will conclude that I am under- 
estimating the prestige of your dis- 
tinguished Alma Mater. 

All of these baccalaureate R's have 
suggested themselves to me as I have 
contemplated the stupendous contri- 
butions that the scientifically educated 
mind has made to the comfort, pleasure, 
convenience, efficiency, and scope of 
modern life and thinking: marvels such 
as the iconoscope, our great reflecting 
telescopes, the photo-electric cell, the 
vacuum tube, the cyclotron, the gyro- 
scopic steering devices on our ocean 
liners, together with those new-found 
theorems dealing with the behavior of 
electrons and neutrons and the various 
other members of the rapidly growing 
“tron”’ family. 

We will all admit that any man who 
has had the benefit of a higher educa- 
tion certainly should have acquired a 
storehouse of facts and the ability to 
marshal those facts so as to think 
straight. But in addition, it seems to 
me, he should have also developed a 
peculiarly high degree of receptivity to 
new ideas and new impressions. As in 
the case of Dr. Zworykin’s iconoscope, 
his education should have made his 
mind exceptionally alert to every new 
experience. Such a man will be the 
antithesis of that large group of human 
animals who merely vegetate through 
life; who keep the same old plates in 
their mental cameras day after day 
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until the images are so blurred and 
foggy that clear perception and stimula- 
ting thought become an impossibility. 
On the other hand, to the man who 
daily unrolls a new film behind the lens 
of his mental kodak, life never loses 
zest and intellectual stimulus. Out of 
his kaleidoscope of new impressions 
there constantly form new patterns of 
thought, new concepts. The receptive 
mind, the iconoscopic mind, alone pro- 
vides the basic raw material for that 
rarest of faculties, yet the most im- 
portant of all for the individual and the 
race—creative thinking. No govern- 
ment commission will ever write a 
great book; no committee of your 
alumni association will ever paint a 
great picture; no labor union will ever 
compose a symphony; no chamber of 
commerce will ever invent a radio; no 
college faculty will ever conceive a 
theory of relativity; no graduating class 
will ever compose a sermon that will 
move the ade and hearts of men. The 
individual, in the last analysis, ac- 
counts for all human progress. 

Closely allied with receptivity is the 
second R of higher education, reflec- 
tiveness. Just as the mirror of a huge 
telescope gathers and concentrates the 
rays of light from astral bodies millions 
of light years distant and reflects them 
to the retina of the observer, so the 
trained mind receives countless im- 
pressions and then transmits them 
calmly to the eyepiece of reason for 
sorting, assembling, and co-ordination, 
to the end that there may be order in 
thought and dynamic thinking directed 
to a productive purpose. Reflectiveness 
gives both breadth and depth to man’s 
reasoning powers. In the words of that 
great engineer, John Hays Hammond: 
“The broader one lays the foundation, 
the higher one can raise the monument 
to achievement.” 

Resourcefulness is another outstand- 
ing characteristic of any man who is 
really educated in the broad sense of the 
word. The mind of such a man is like 
a photoelectric cell, able to serve in 
diverse capacities, quick to adjust itself 


to the slightest external change, alert 
to the discovery and application of 
every possible approach to any given 
end. From a practical business view- 
point, I know of no factor more de. 
sirable or essential. A resourceful man 
is the joy of every executive—a never 
ceasing source of inspiration to the 
organization fortunate enough to count 
him in its midst. His vision makes 
supervision unnecessary. Like the 
vacuum tube, he can render useful ser- 
vice in countless ways. His is the type 
of mind that is not content to remain 
in the hollows of precedent but con- 
stantly seeks the high ground of new 
achievement. 

Here, alas, is where too great a degree 
of specialization often defeats its own 
ends. Lack of intellectual breadth in- 
hibits the flowering of mental resource- 
fulness. Thus electrical engineers some- 
times disappoint us by proving to be 
little more than skilled electricians; 
mechanical engineers, versatile me- 
chanics; civil engineers, mere surveyors; 
lawyers, conveyancers; and, in this 
august presence, dare I add that pro- 
fessors may even become pedantic 
pedagogues. 

Resoluteness, the will to make one’s 
self the master of his vocation or pro- 
fession, is obviously a vital part of the 
armor of every educated man and 
woman in the battle of life. No man 
can hope to make a material and 
spiritual success unless he has the grim 
determination to drive ahead, no matter 
what obstacles he may encounter. This 
will-to-do may be likened to a mental 
cyclotron, whose irresistible force, 
smashing the atom of indecision, 
liberates the electron of high purpose, 
and thus releases the full dynamic 
energy of finely trained minds. 

The more one reads of the lives of 
men who have achieved distinction, the 
more one is impressed with the fact that 
without exception such men were en- 
dowed with an unusual degree of te- 
soluteness of purpose. The career of 
Christopher Columbus is typical. In 
the museum in Seville, Spain, I have 
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seen the old navigator’s textbooks: the 
works of Herodotus and the Travels of 
Marco Polo, bearing annotations in his 
own hand on page after page. He 
schooled his mind with all the tech- 
nical resources at his command. On 
August 3, 1492, he set out in his three 
cockleshell ships 
from Palos and for 
seventy days he 
sailed an un- 
charted sea with 
little but his own 
unconquerable 
spirit to support 
him. But his 
resoluteness never 
failed. Read those 
entries in his jour- 
nal. In the face of 
a mutinous and 
superstitious 
crew, a failing 
supply of drinking 
water and rancid 
food, day after day 
he recorded: **Mon- 
day we sailed due 
westward’’; 
“Tuesday we 
sailed due west- 
ward"’; until finally 
his resoluteness of 
purpose was re- 
warded when a flickering light on 
Watling’s Island was discerned at two 
oclock on the morning of October 12, 
and a new world was discovered. 
Constancy of purpose, resoluteness, 
willingness to work, these are the 
indispensable requisites of every well- 
educated man who seeks to leave his 
mark on his day and generation. Thomas 
Edison said: “‘I never did anything 
worth while by accident nor did any 
of my inventions come by accident. 
They came by plain work.’ 

As an untutored layman, so far as 
engineering is concerned, I have always 
marvelled at the gyroscopic steering 
apparatus, which I have seen function- 
ing on our huge ocean liners. Once the 
course is set, regardless of wind, wave, 


H. W. PRENTIS Jr. 


or current, this ingenious device, as 
you know, keeps the ship straight on its 
course. It carries in its mechanical 
brain a highly developed sense of re- 
sponsibility, another of the hallmarks 
of a disciplined mind. As Phillips 
Brooks remarked years ago: “No man 
has come to true 
greatness who has 
not felt in some 
degree that his life 
belongs to his race 
and that what 
God gives him, 
He gives him for 
mankind.”’ 

Never in our 
country’s history 
has a sense of per- 
sonal responsi- 
bility been so im- 
peratively needed 
as it is at this very 
moment. Obvi- 
ously no system of 
government can 
rise higher than 
the character of 
the citizenry that 
composes it. Rep- 
resentative de- 
mocracy is the 
hardest kind of 
government to 
operate, but it yields strong men who 
are willing to pay the price in individual 
effort, the rich spiritual values of per- 
sonal freedom. 

Our nation has spoken in unmis- 
takable terms in these recent fateful 
months. The die is cast. Regardless of 
consequences, we have decided to offer 
‘‘our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor’ on the altars of the liberty of 
mankind. Our first duty, of course, at 
this hour of crisis is to give full support 
to our government and its military 
forces. With everyone doing his part, 
our ability to win through to a decisive 
victory cannot be questioned. But in 
that connection, it is imperative that 
the ancient altar fires of freedom be re- 
kindled in the hearts of all our people, 
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since men fight valiantly only for ideals 
which they understand and in which 
they believe. Physical armaments are 
never adequate in themselves alone. 
Intellectual and spiritual ramparts are 
equally essential. Therefore, to be fully 
armed to meet the present crisis, 
America must have a new understand- 
ing of, and an absorbing faith in, the 
foundations of her freedom. 

In this connection a terrible indict- 
ment can be justly drawn against al- 
most every American—particularly 
those of us who have received the full 
benefit of our superb system of public 
and private education. We have all 
been so smug and complacent. We have 
assumed so carelessly that our liberties 
were sacrosanct. We have so flagrantly 
neglected the duties of citizenship in a 
Republic. We have so completely for- 
gotten that the maintenance of repre- 
sentative democracy requires an ex- 
ceptionally high degree of intelligent 
understanding and active co-operation 
on the part of all its citizens. We have 


been so busy with our personal affairs— 


so absorbed in material things—that we 
have tried to live without a political 
philosophy, and that cannot be done 
Sachem in this country or any- 
where else in the world. If the average 
American businessman, for example, 
knew as little about his product as he 
does about his governmental and eco- 
nomic system, he would soon be in 
bankruptcy. 

We all recognize, of course, that to 
wage modern war successfully requires 
the temporary relinquishment of many 
of our cherished freedoms. The devil 
must be fought with fire. Hence it is 
doubly important that at a time like 
this every educated citizen should be on 
guard and alert lest, when the present 
emergency is over, we find ourselves 
with only the empty shell of the Re- 
public we are now giving our lives and 
treasure to defend. History shows that 
liberty has been lost far more frequently 
by the complacency, indifference, and 
ignorance of the citizenry themselves 
than by executive fiat or military con- 


quest. Daniel Webster said: ‘‘God 
grants liberty only to those who love it 
and will always guard and defend ir.” 

Unfortunately freedom and physical 
luxury seem to be congenitally in- 
compatible. They have never remained 
long in political wedlock, but are soon 
Td gr the court of dictatorship. 
The love of liberty, we must ever re- 
member, was not born in an automobile, 
lullabied with radio, nourished with 
quick-frozen foods, raised in central- 
heated houses, clothed in synthetic 
fabrics, entertained by movies, or edu- 
cated in palatial structures of granite 
and marble! It was born in a dungeon— 
in the fetters of tyranny. The timeworn 
historical cycle has been: from fetters 
to faith; from faith to freedom; from 
freedom to folly; from folly to fear; 
then from fear back to fetters once more. 
We in twentieth-century America are 
now about midway in the process. Let 
it not be written of us that having 
eyes, we saw not, and having ears, we 
heard not, the plainly written warnings 
of the past! Engaged as we are ina 
desperate war, we need now as never 
before to match our great cause witha 
great faith in the roots of our liberty. 

Montesquieu said: *‘A government is 
like everything else. To preserve it, we 
must love it.’’ How, I ask you, can any 
human institution be created in the 
first place and then continue to exist 
if no one takes the trouble to acquire 
faith in it and then is willing to fight 
for its principles? How can any business 
institution, any college, any club, any 
church, let alone popular self-govern- 
ment, hope to remain in existence un- 
less its adherents are active and 
articulate in its support? Yet how 
many otherwise intelligent people of 
your acquaintance could, in public 
debate today with Earl Browder, Nor- 
man Thomas, or some well-meaning 
collectivist, make even a sketchy de- 
fense of the faith of our fathers? The 
truth of the matter is that the average 
American has never taken the time to 
study and understand the principles on 
which our Republic was founded. 
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Meanwhile, the collectivists have been 
crying their theories from every house- 
top. As a result, a host of our people 
have become easy prey for the theorist 
who takes them up on a high mountain 
and shows them the Sieaieain of easy 
living and the will-o'-the-wisp eco- 
nomic abundance that they allegedly 
can have if they will only follow his 
fatuous leadership. Now, as always, 
an intelligent, believing, and vocal 
citizenry is the Vitamin A of repre- 
sentative democracy. 

Our forefathers came to the shores of 
this continent impregnated with the 
principles of personal moral responsi- 
bility, the right of private judgment, 
and the right of free assembly which, 
together, filled them with a fervent 
passion and unshakable belief in the 
inward spirituality of the individual. 
They based their political philosophy 
and their economic system on the con- 
cept that there is something about the 
human spirit that is sacred; that there 
is a place in the human soul that no 
government and no man may justly 
enter, where reside those inalienable 
tights that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence later thundered so eloquently 
to the world. 

With this principle as the founda- 
tion, let us see how our. forefathers 
erected the tripartite structure—the 
tripod—on which our individual free- 
dom rests today. First they maintained 
that if man did possess a sacred per- 
sonality, he had the right to choose 
who should rule over him. On that 
thesis they reared the first supporting 
tower of our edifice of liberty—repre- 
sentative constitutional democracy. 
Again they argued that since man pos- 
sessed a ar aeecnalien: he had the 
tight to think, speak, assemble, and 
worship as he saw fit. On that concept 
they erected the second tower of their 
structure of liberty—civil and religious 
freedom. And finally they reasoned 
that any man endowed with a sacred 
preety had the right to possess 
or himself such portion of the God- 
given resources of the earth as he could 
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win by honest toil and effort. Thus they 
asserted every individual's right to 
private property and economic activity 
of his own choice, and on that basic 
tenet they built the third supporting 
tower of their temple of liberty—free 
private enterprise. These three towers 
are interdependent. Destroy any one 
of them, and the whole structure of 
freedom soon collapses. 

This process was not accomplished 
haphazardly. It was not the result of 
chance or circumstance. On the con- 
trary, it was the fruit of generations of 
thought and sweat and tears and blood. 
That tripod of freedom is our most 
precious heritage in America today. 
And all of it goes back to the spiritual 
principle of the sacredness of the indi- 
vidual soul which is common to all 
three of our great religious faiths— 
Judaism, Catholicism, and Protestant- 
ism—a principle for which the church, 
using the word in its broadest sense, has 
fought through the centuries. 

In America, many well-meaning 
people who deny the validity of this 
basic principle are convinced that the 
process of social evolution in this coun- 
try is inevitably toward a compulsory, 
planned economy. They welcome the 
ideal of collectivism but do not want 
to go the whole distance on the road to 
Moscow or Berlin. Actually they are 
reactionaries at heart because, without 
realizing it, they are advocating policies 
that will eventually destroy repre- 
sentative democracy, free private enter- 
prise, and civil and religious liberty 
the triune foundation on which human 
freedom rests. 

As a great industrial nation, we have 
long been accustomed to plan ahead; 
hence the phrase, national economic 
planning, has something about it that 
appeals to almost everyone at first 
blush. Certainly we need all the 
mutual consultation and voluntary 
es we can get from government, 
abor, capital, and management. How- 
ever, compulsory national economic 
planning is quite a different thing. That 
sort of planning actually rests on a 
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series of delusions. Our national eco- 
nomic planners, in fact, are the modern 

rototypes of the medicine men of our 
Salat ancestors. They actually be- 
lieve that modern science, if only placed 
at the behest of all-powerful govern- 
ment, can make the springs of plenty 
flow for everyone, with little work on 
anybody's part, and without the sacri- 
fice of political, intellectual, and spiritual 
freedom. Compulsory economic plan- 
ners are convinced, moreover, that 
somewhere there actually exist indi- 
viduals who have the capacity to plan 
the economic affairs of the whole na- 
tion so as to build a steadily higher 
standard of living. Actually no such 
supermen are available. The stagnation 
and loss of impetus under such a system, 
due to the dilution of personal re- 
sponsibility and initiative, would be 
appalling. Furthermore, if government 
once starts to direct the economic affairs 
of our basic industries in times of peace, 
the process will inevitably have to be 
extended to every phase of our eco- 
nomic life. Our economic processes are 


so closely interrelated that ultimately 
government would have to tell each 
one of us what we could buy, when and 
where we could buy it, and at what 
price; what we could produce, how 
much we could produce; when we could 


work and for what wages. Under a 
system of compulsory planning, there 
would be no stopping, short of the 
bitter end. As Stalin said in 1934: 
“Without getting rid of capitalism and 
abandoning the system of private 
ownership in the means of production, 
you cannot create planned economy.” 

In times of war we cannot avoid it, 
but in times of peace the road to com- 
pulsory planned economy is the road to 
state socialism. And once state social- 
ism becomes a reality and free private 
enterprise disappears, what happens to 
representative democracy, and civil and 
religious liberty? Obviously if a group 
of men calling themselves government 
were planning ostensibly for the great- 
est good of the greatest number, they 
could not brook interference from any 


citizen, no matter how well intentioned 
that citizen might be. It requires a 
lengthy period, moreover, to bring any 
great economic program to fruition. 
Meanwhile, the economic planners, 
that is, the government, would have to 
mold public opinion so as to keep itself 
in power. Consequently, government 
would ultimately be compelled to con- 
trol every opinion-forming agency— 
the radio, the press, the movies, the 
school, and the church—at least inso- 
far as anything advocated was at vari- 
ance with the set plans of the state. In 
Germany, Russia, and Italy we wit- 
nessed the bitter fruits of compulsory 
economic planning in the fateful years 
before the war. It is your responsibility 
and mine to see that when peace comes, 
we avoid its pitfalls here in America. 
Free private enterprise—with reason- 
able umpiring by government to ensure 
fair play—trepresentative democracy, 
and civil and religious liberty, I repeat, 
are the three inseparable supports of 
personal freedom. They wae or fall 
together. 

The educated men who set up this 
Republic of ours valued a free mind and 
a Sen soul more than a full stomach. 
Benjamin Franklin said: ‘“Those who 
would give up essential liberty to pur- 
chase a little temporary safety, deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.’ And if 
there is one lesson that the history of 
man’s struggle for liberty seems to 
prove, it is this: The individual who 
desires the intangible yet very real 
blessings of political, intellectual, and 
religious liberty must assume a very 
large portion of the responsibility for 
his own economic well-being. If he is 
unwilling to do so and places that 
burden on the shoulders of government, 
he will soon find that he has reared a 
Frankenstein monster whose appetite 
for control is literally insatiable and 
which sooner or later will devour all 
his freedoms in the process of expanding 
its power. Under the impact of the 
recent approach to the problem of 
government—** What can I get out of it, 
whether I am entitled to it or not?’’— 
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we have drifted far from our ancient 
moorings, and today every educated 
man and woman in the country has a 
peculiarly grave responsibility: to con- 
tribute, liberally and unselfishly, 
through the process of clear thinking 
as opposed to crowd emotions, to an 
intelligent solution of our pressing 
national problems. 

Education that does not mold the 
moral sense of a human being as well 
as his reasoning powers is lethal poison 
to the individual and social dynamite to 
the body politic. Every once in a while, 
I am told, an electron jumps out of its 
regular path in an incandescent lamp. 
The equation expressing the possibility 
that any specific electron will so do is in 
direct accord, I understand, with the 
mathematical laws of probability. 
Hence a great modern scientist has con- 
cluded that so-called natural laws are 
merely ‘summations of statistical aver- 
ages."’ So if in connection with my 
last R—the R of rectitude—the edu- 
cated man in his human relationships 
should now and then jump the track 
like a vagrant electron, he, like all the 
rest of us poor human beings, may find 
consolation in the fact that our vagaries 
of conduct merely reflect a ‘“summation 
of statistical averages,’ which we must 
keep at as high a level as Divine aid and 
personal intelligence will permit. 

And now that you have listened so 
patiently and courteously to thishomily 
of mine, may I salute you, new sailors 
on the sea of business and professional 
life, and wish you bon voyage? As a 
rather ancient mariner myself, I hope 
that you may ride out the tempests of 
war; keep clear of the shoals of folly 
and the maelstroms of economic depres- 
sion; avoid the calms of laziness, the 
icebergs of apathy, the fogs of inde- 
cision, and the sargasso sea of govern- 
mental regimentation and, speeded by 
the trade winds of personal initiative 


and borne on currents of high purpose, 


reach the haven of your heart's desire. 

In the course of your long voyage, 
you may well, like Odysseus returning 
to his native Ithaca from the Trojan 


War, seek to find respite from toil and 
travail of spirit. However, since the 


essence of real life must always lie in 
new adventures of the questing spirit, 
you will never, I am convinced, after 
the mental stimulus you have ex- 
perienced here at your Alma Mater, 
proceed otherwise than did wise old 
Odysseus himself: 


The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 
The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; 
the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 


HANDS ACROSS THE 
MOUNTAINS 


bD* Anprey Avinorr, Director of 
the Carnegie Museum, has recently 
been elected a member of the board of 
trustees of the American Museum of 
Natural History, of New York. Richard 
K. Mellon, President of the Mellon 
National Bank and a trustee of the Car- 
negie Institute, has been a trustee of 
that institution for some little time. 
The membership of these two dis- 
tinguished Pittsburghers on the New 
York board will be a matter of great 
mutual advantage, bringing Pittsburgh 
and New York within the scientific 
range and co-operation of each other in 
all matters of museum research, de- 
velopment, and popular exhibition. 


THE FIXED LAWS OF PEACE 


In these days of transition and of struggles be- 
tween labor and capital, to no better purpose can 
you devote a few of your spare hours than to the 
study of economic questions. There are certain 
great laws which will be obeyed: the law of supply 
and demand; the law of competition; the law of 
wages and of profits. All these you will find laid 
down in the textbooks, and remember that there 
is no more possibility of defeating the operation 
of these laws than there is of thwarting the laws 
of nature which determine the humidity of the 
atmosphere or the revolution of the earth upon 
its axis. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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THE ART OF AMERICA’S YOUTH 


Scholastic’ s 


Fifteenth National High School Art Exhibit 


By VirGIn1ta DoNOVAN 


Scholastic Magazine 


A™ lovers are invited to visit the 
third-floor galleries of the Car- 
negie Institute once, twice, or many 
times between May 10 and May 31 fora 
vision of the art of the United States 
during the coming years. There they 
will find an exhibition which the edu- 
cators and artists who selected it be- 
lieve is better than ever before: Scho- 
lastic Magazine's Fifteenth National 
High School Art Exhibit. From the 
thousands of pieces submitted from 
every state in the Union, 1,316 objects 
have been put on display. The work 
includes pieces in every category of art 
oils, water colors, pen and pencil draw- 
ings, prints, costume designs, advertis- 
ing posters, sculpture, ceramics, weav- 
ing, textiles, metal crafts, jewelry, in- 
dustrial designs, mechanical drawings, 
and photographs. As always, Pitts- 


burgh is among the cities of the United 
States most widel y represented, with a 
total for its schools of eighteen prize 
winners and eighty-six additional pieces 
in the exhibition. 

This fifteenth annual exhibition also 
shows an increase in the scholarships 
awarded to talented seniors through 
this National High School Art Exhibit 
—a total of thirty-seven scholarships 
to twenty-six of the nation’s best- 
known schools. Three of these scholar- 
ships are offered by the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, and that to the 
department of sculpture was won by a 
Pittsburgh boy—Erwin Kalla, of Taylor 
Allderdice High School. 

The exhibit now being shown in 
Pittsburgh was preceded by seventeen 
regional exhibitions in leading depart- 
ment stores over the country, including 


SPECIAL MENTION IN CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
Class Project (Brooklyn, New York 
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FIRST PRIZE IN OIL 


By Puiuip Peartsrein (Pittsburgh ) 


R. H. Macy’s, New York; L. Bamber- 
ger & Company, Newark; J. N. Adam 
&k Co., Buffalo; The Hub, Henry C. 
Lytton & Sons, Chicago; The J. L. 
Hudson Company, Detroit; Stix, Baer & 
Fuller, St. Louis; The John Shillito 
Company, Cincinnati; The Rike-Kumler 
Company, Dayton; The Wm. H. Block 
Company, Indianapolis; the Boston 
Store, Milwaukee; and The Dayton 
Company, Minneapolis. Wider in- 
terest and keener participation grew 
out of these regional exhibits and re- 
sulted in an enormous increase in the 
entries for consideration for the na- 
tional exhibition at the Carnegie In- 
stitute. This made the task of sorting, 
recording, and classifying the entries— 
always a formidable one—more dif- 
ficult this year than ever before. Under 
the able direction of Paul Sarkoff, who 
has managed this work for years with a 
devotion as deep as it is competent, the 
entries were finally prepared forthe jury. 

The judging required four and a half 
days. During the first two days the 
scholarship jury inspected hundreds of 
oils, water colors, crayon drawings, 
and entries in other media included in 
the portfolios of over four hundred ap- 
plicants for art-school scholarships. 


The members of this 
jury included W. A. 
Readio, head of the 
department of paint- 
ing and design, 
Carnegie Tech; 
Royal B. Farnum, 
executive vice presi- 
dent of the Rhode 
Island School of De- 
sign; and Zoltan 
Sepeshy, Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. 

On the third day 
the preliminary 
jury—comprising 
Elmer A. Stephan, 
art supervisor of the 
Pittsburgh schools; 
C. Valentine Kirby, 
art supervisor of the Pennsylvania 
schools; and Dr. Farnum—set about the 
arduous but exciting task of reducing 
the number of entries that would have 
to pass before the final judges. 


FIRST PRIZE IN COSTUME DESIGN 
By Vira Menrterossa (Brooklyn, New York) 
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The fourth day a 
jury evenly balanced L 
between professional ‘ 


Te! 


AL a, sen 


artists and art educa- 
tors decided which 
entries should be hung 
and also selected the 
prize winners. The 
painters on this final 
jury this year were 
Reginald Marsh, 
James Chapin, and 
Aaron Bohrod; the 
educators were Nor- 
man Rice, dean of the 
School of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago; 
Andrey Avinoff, di- 
rector, Carnegie Mu- 
seum; and Dr. Kirby. 
The jury for sculp- 
ture, ceramics, and 
metal crafts included Janet de Coux, 
sculptress, of Gibsonia, Pennsylvania: 
Frederic C. Clayter, associate professor, 
department of painting and design, Car- 
negie Tech; and Waylande Gregory, 


SECOND PRIZE IN CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
By Kosta Avex (New York City 


MARTIN B. LEISSER MEMORIAL PRIZE 
By WitiaM Haas (Cleveland, Ohio) 


sculptor and teacher, of New Jersey. 
The jury for costume design was com- 
posed of Virginia Alexander and Mary 
F. Murdock, of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; Betty Lou Larson, of 
the American Viscose Corporation; and 
Eleanor Reamer, fashion economist at 
Kaufmann's. Advertising art was 
judged by H. B. Cushman, art director 
of Ketchum, MacLeod, and Grove; and 
entries in industrial design were as- 
sessed by Peter Miiller-Munk, of Car- 
negie Tech. Prize entries in mechanical 
drawing were selected by H. M. Mc- 
Cully, head of the department of draw- 
ing ‘and descriptive geometry at Car- 
negie Tech; Carroll B. Collins, formerly 
chief draftsman of the Koppers Com- 
pany and now head of his own company; 
and E. A. Lofberg, in charge of engi- 
neering personnel at the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
Before gathering in the galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute, many of these 
authorities no doubt asked themselves 
whether art might not fall a victim to 
the wartime production line. They 
found their answer in the 1942 Scho- 
lastic Awards. Youth, which is most 
deeply concerned in the fate of the 
product’on line, pours out its effort, 
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not only to speed machines into battle 
areas, but also to paint pictures of city 
backyards, last summer's picnic, or the 
house down by the tracks—which are 
all part of his home and the things for 
which he is fighting. These young 
artists made the judges feel how closely 
bound up with victory is the impulse 
that makes thousands of children dig 
down into sights close at hand and 
re-create from them a picture in which 
there is always some part of themselves. 

John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, has recog- 
nized the value to the war effort of 
these expressions of the youth of today. 
In a recent letter to Maurice R. Robin- 
son, Editor-Publisher of the Scholastic 
Magazine, Dr. Studebaker wrote: ‘‘It 
has occurred to me that the cause of 


morale based on understanding could 
be advanced by the art students of the 
nation through the national high- 
school art exhibition sponsored for the 
last fifteen years by your magazine. . . . 
May I suggest for the consideration of 
your committee that you ask young 
people to submit drawings, paintings, 
photographs, and so forth, on the sub- 
ject, ‘What Are We Fighting For?’ 
These paintings, drawings, and photo- 
graphs could depict what, in the minds 
of the students, constitutes the stakes 
in this world-wide struggle.”’ 

Art in the war effort has a twofold 
place—one on the morale front, the 
other on the production line. And 
Scholastic will go on encouraging high- 
school artists to make sound contri- 
butions to both. 


A GREAT RAEBURN PORTRAIT 


Comes to the Carnegie Institute as a Memorial to Mrs. B. F. Jones Jr. 


By Joun O'Connor Jr. 
Acting Director, Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


seemeon Jones Burcwin and Ben- 
jamin F. Jones 3rd have presented 
the painting, “Lady Turing,’’ by Sir 
Henry Raeburn (1756-1823), to the Car- 
negie Institute in memory of their 
mother, Sue Duff Dalzell Jones, who 
died on July 22, 1941. 

It is fitting that this canvas should 
form a memorial at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute to Mrs. Benjamin F. Jones Jr. 
She was naturally interested in all that 
pertains to painting, as she and Mr. 
Jones, who had preceded her in death, 
assembled the famous collection which 
was housed in ‘‘Fairacres,’’ their 
Sewickley Heights residence. The paint- 
ing which her son and daughter have 
now presented to the Carnegie Institute 
was one of her favorites, as was evi- 
denced by the fact that it was installed 
ina panel over the mantel in the draw- 
ing room of ‘*‘Fairacres’’ and was chosen 


as the frontispiece of the catalogue of 
their collection compiled by William 
Roberts. The chief glory of the Jones 
collection was the notable examples in 
it of the Eighteenth-Century British 
School of Portraiture. It is, therefore, 
appropriate that one of the important 
portraits of this school should be se- 
lected as a memorial to Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones was generous in lending 
works of art to the Carnegie Institute, 
particularly in 1925 and in 1930, when 
she lent groups of paintings for ex- 
hibitions of Old Masters. In 1932 she 
lent her collection of English sporting 
paintings for an exhibition at the In- 
stitute. In 1930 she presented to the J. 
Willis Dalzell Collection at the Insti- 
tute the painting, ‘Lady Kinnaird’’ by 
James Northcote (1746-1831), in mem- 
ory of her aunt, Mrs. J. Willis Dalzell, 
the donor of the collection. 
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“Lady Turing”’ is in oil, painted on 
canvas. It is 50 inches in height by 
39% inches in width and was lone in 
1797. The figure of the lady portrayed 
is three-quarter length. She stands 
gracefully poised in the center of the 
canvas, with her head inclined slightly 
to the right. She wears a simple white 
Empire gown, and her shoulders and 
left arm are enveloped in a pale green- 
ish-blue wrap which is held extended 
by her right arm, resting on what ap- 
pears to be the end of a stone balus- 
trade or a column supporting an urn. 
In the left background is rich autumnal 
foliage, while to the right, the land- 
scape opens up into the distance. 

The subject of the portrait is Anne, 
daughter of Colonel Donald Campbell, 
of Glensaddel, Argyllshire, Scotland. 
She was married on October 12, 1797, 
to Robert—afterward Sir Robert-—Tur- 
ing. He acquired a large fortune in 
India, and they settled at Banff Castle, 
which had formerly been a royal resi- 
dence. Lady Turing died on December 


7, 1809. The painting, as has been indi- 


cated, was done in 1797, soon after her 
marriage. 

Henry Raeburn, generally conceded 
to be the greatest of Scottish portrait 
painters, was born at Stockbridge, a 
small town on the outskirts of Edin- 
burgh, in 1756. He received his educa- 
tion at Heriot’s Hospital, an Edinburgh 
school, and was apprenticed at the age 
of fifteen to a jeweller and goldsmith 
of the city. During his apprenticeship, 
he came in contact with Deuchar, an 
etcher, and David Martin, at that time 
the foremost portrait painter of Scot- 
land. Though he was encouraged to 
paint by Deuchar and gained access to 
the studio of Martin, they gave him 
little or no art instruction. His natural 
gifts were largely developed through 
self-training. After giving up his work 
in the jewellers’ craft to concentrate 
his efforts on painting, he began with 
miniature portraits, but soon found oil 
to be the medium best suited to his 
talents. He was given numerous com- 
missions in his native city. When he 


was twenty-nine, Raeburn made his 
first trip outside ‘Scotland. He paid a 
visit to Joshua Reynolds in London and, 
at his suggestion, journeyed to Rome, 
where he devoted two years to perfect- 
ing his skill. On his return to Edin- 
burgh in 1787, he established himself 
in a studio and was soon acknowledged 
the leading Scottish portrait painter, 
The list of his subjects reads like a 
social register of the Edinburgh of his 
day, and his career was in every way 
successful. He painted over a thousand 
portraits. In 1812 he was made an 
Associate of the Royal Academy and in 
1815 an Academician. At sixty-six he 
was knighted by George IV, and he 
was appointed His Majesty's Limner 
for Scotland two months before his 
death in 1823. 

Raeburn is particularly noted for the 
direct quality of his portraits and his 
ability to grasp and set forth the char- 
acter of his sitters. He subordinated all 
details—dress, accessories, and back- 
ground—to the face and the qualities it 
denoted. He has been compared to 
Velasquez and Hals, but his style was 
not derivative, nor was it influenced by 
any of his great English contemporaries, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, 
Romney, or Beechey. 

“Lady Turing” —— to the decade 
of Henry Raeburn’s career which saw 
the production of many fine pieces, in- 
cluding: ‘Sir John Sinclair, Bart.,” 
and “Mrs. Campbell of Ballimore,” 
the picturesque ‘Captain David Bur- 
rel,"’ the charming “Lady Steuart of 
Coltness,’ ‘Admiral Lord Duncan,” 
and “Professor Robison.” In this period 
his style shows an extraordinary bril- 
liance and directness in handling, great 
certainty of modelling in simplified 
planes, and a ripened feeling for color 
and fine tone. 

The trustees of the Carnegie Institute 
have formally accepted this fine por- 
trait and expressed their appreciation of 
it as a beautiful acquisition to their 
galleries. “‘Lady Turing’’ will be in 
stalled in the permanent collection of 
the Institute early in June. 
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ason, the Gardener, was contemplat- 
] ing his flowers in the ee red- 

olence of spring, in that Garden of 
Gold where each dollar planted grows 
to three dollars, when a new idea was 
brought to him by one of his frequent 
visitors. 

“Jason,’’ said his friend, ‘‘I hear a 
good many people saying that they are 
holding back their gifts for your 
$4,000,000 Carnegie Tech 1946 Endow- 
ment Fund until they can find out how 
much they are going to have to pay in 
taxes. Now, here’s the big idea that 
kept me awake last night.” 

“Let's have it,’’ said the Gardener, 
eagerly, and leaning on his spade. 

“Well, here you are,’’ explained the 
visitor. ‘‘Nearly every man and woman 
in Greater Pittsburgh is buying War 
Bonds. Why not make an appeal to all 
these persons, shops, stores, and in- 
dustries, big and little, to bestow these 
War Bonds, or some of them, on Car- 
negie Tech? In that way they would, 
in the first place, be helping our coun- 
try to win the war; and in the second 
place, they would be giving a tremen- 
dous spurt to this $4,000,000 enterprise 
without any fear of later embarrass- 
ment concerning future taxation.”’ 

“Go on,’ said Jason. 

‘And here is a further advantage,” 
said this friendly man. ‘Imagine some- 
one making a continuing purchase of 
$100,000 worth of War Bonds. He only 
pays $75,000 for them, and at the end 
of ten years the Government gives him 
the full $100,000, which includes in- 
terest on the investment. In the same 
way, he may bestow his purchase, 
which has cost him $75,000, upon the 
Carnegie Tech Endowment Fund; he is 
credited with a gift of $100,000; and his 
patriotic contribution of $75,000 to 
War Bonds becomes immediately worth 
$100,000 to Carnegie Tech; the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York accepts 


it as a gift of $100,000, adds two for one, 
making it worth $300,000 on this in- 
vestment of only $75,000.”’ 

Jason's friend waxed eloquent as he 
developed the idea. ‘‘Don’t you see,”’ 
he continued, ‘“‘that there would be a 
double benevolence in every gift of 
that kind? Buy the bonds from the 
Government, which promotes our march 
to victory, and give them to Carnegie 
Tech, which will bring to Pittsburgh a 
reward of $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York in 1946— its 
income to be spent in Pittsburgh.” 

“It’s a wonderful proposal,’’ cried 
the Gardener. ‘I’m glad you stayed 
awake last night. I’m going to adopt 
it for the Garden of Gold. And—wait 
a minute,’ he said, overcome with the 
practical meaning of the suggestion, 
“I’m going to give my own first War 
Bond of $100 to the Endowment Fund. 
I'll do that today. That'll give it a 
start. Besides, it will give us a good 
beginning toward that one million we 
have set out to raise this year, and 
further gifts will make up the one mil- 
lion for next year. Here's the slogan: 
“Give your War Bonds to the Carnegie 
Tech 1946 Endowment Fund!’’ You 
will be helping the Government and 
Carnegie Tech at one and the same time. 
I'll be here in the Garden of Gold every 
day from nine to five oclock to receive 
them. We have the first one, already— 
$100—now, who'll be the next? Just 
watch them crowd in on us!”’ 

And with this enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of his friend’s idea, Jason took his 
stand at the Garden gate, prepared to 
receive throughout the year the War 
Bonds for this double service. 

Cash gifts for this grand purpose con- 
tinue to come in. The American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary Cor- 
poration has contributed its annual gift 
of $2,500—worth $7,500 each year— 
toward the Theodore Ahrens Professor- 
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ship of Plumbing, Heating, and Ven- 
tilating—a gift, by the way, that has 
added an immensely useful and popular 
course to Carnegie Tech and is the only 
one existing in collegiate America. 
Twenty years ago Mary Louise 
Brown Graham came to Carnegie Tech 
as the dean of women. Her whole- 
hearted devotion to her work won that 
silent and secret approbation from both 
faculty and students which now, after 
her death, finds its expression in a 
movement among these friends to estab- 
lish the Mary Louise Brown Graham 
Memorial Fund to furnish scholarships 
to deserving girls. Two of her former 
students started the movement with a 
ift to the Carnegie Tech Endowment 
Fund of $1,250, which was acknowl- 
edged in the CarneGie MaGazine for 
December 1941, when it immediately 
became worth $3,750. Ten dollars was 
added by an anonymous friend, this 


gift now worth $30, and other con- 
tributions will be reported here in later 
issues of the CARNEGIE MAGAZINE. 

We have said that Jason stood at the 


gate. It is well that he did, for an 
unending line of graduates had come to 
him through every hour of the day to 
swell Tech's growing 1946 Endowment 
Fund. Here are some of them: 

Martin I. Cowen, A. L. Gilmore, 
Robert R. Lockwood, Harry R. Logio- 
dice, Nancy A. Matthews, J. W. Mc- 
Credie, Mrs. James M. Murdoch, George 
M. Paulson, Mrs. O. L. Pringle, 
Maurice Reswick, William A. Smith 
Jr., and Mary M. Young have sent con- 
tributions to the Alumni Fund amount- 
ing to $162. 

And the sum of $255 represents con- 
tributions from the following alumni: 
Fred S$. Bloom, R. L. Bussey, John 
Cauffiel, Agnes Wright DeLong, J. F. 
Rabardy Floyd, David J. Giles, John 
N. Hankey, Mrs. R. L. Heminger, L. S. 
Jacobson, Thomas H. Koehler, Miriam 
C. Kuehneisen, Ruth Snyder Marshall, 
William L. McGaw Jr., Newell H. Orr, 
Edward E. Querbach, Elmer T. Scholze, 
A. C. Sedlachek, and Paul Stickley. 

Gifts to the 1946 Endowment Fund 


amounting to $202 have also come from 
the following alumni: Mrs. E. H. 
Anderson, Marcella S$. Cohen, Mark 
Gazzo, Samuel G. Haas, C. T. Haller, 
Elbert S. Howarth, Fred L. Hunt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ray B. Keller, Anthony J. 
Kerin, Walter P. Ketterer, Suzanne 
Knorr, Harry B. Lilley, Charles B. 
Lyman, Arthur L. Morrison Jr., L. F, 
Reinartz, Jeanne A. Ritchie, Lester R. 
Smith, B. D. Sontag, and Dr. Alice L. 
Wakefield. 

And James Arkin, John Babin, Mil- 
ton R. Brice, Natale A. Christiano, 
Larry Dickson, Kathryn S. Herpel, 
C. H. Joseph Jr., Gertrude G. Kebe, 
Mrs. C. E. Lesher, Mrs. John Malady, 
A. E. Moredock, ‘Lucille Servick, and 


J. N. Tilbrook have sent in gifts 


amounting to $89 

And, also, we have a group of alumni 
whose gifts amount to $176, which in- 
cludes the following: Mrs. C. E. Butter- 
worth, Ralph C. Cafone, Lawrence E. 
Dempsey, Mr. and Mrs. Harold E. Free- 
land, L. E. Frost, Lt. John C. Geffel, 
Orrall D. Hepburn, Mrs. William J. 
Hug, Anthony J. Kerin, Kenneth M. 
Kirkland, William M. McNeill, Jane 
Meuser, David A. Nemser, William H. 
Norman, John P. Paca, Robert C. Pat- 
terson, Herbert E. Porter, Mrs. Albert 
Pritchard, Margaret Vero Rogers, 
Charles E. Rutherford, Herbert F. 
Schwarz, John K. Shoub, and Edythe 
A. Tenney. Total, $884; worth $2,652. 

Adding all these contributions noted 
above to the total sums acknowledged 
in the Garden of Gold for April 1942, 
brings the total of cash gifts for the 
work of the entire institution since the 
inauguration of the CarneGiE Maca- 
ZINE, in April 1927, to the following 
amounts: $1,348,922.95 for the Carnegie 
Institute; $40,629.12 for the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh; and for the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, 
$230,745.68 for operation and equip- 
ment, and $1,656,704.23 for its 1946 
Endowment Fund; making a grand 
total of $3,277,001.98 for the three 
institutions. There is still the sum of 
$2,343,295.77 to be raised before 1946. 
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A PITTSBURGH BOTANIST AFIELD 


By O. E. JENNINGs 
Curator of Botany and Director of Public Education, Carnegze Museum 


On the third of 

March trees were 

bending under a 

fourteen-inch 

snowfall. On the 

eighth there was 

bright sunshine, 

and the balmy 

air rose to a tem- 

perature of sixty- 

eight degrees. 

Robins flew ex- 

* citedly across the 

fields where snow banks still lingered, 

and song sparrows were merrily singing 

from the treetops down by the creek. 

Before night the flower buds of the red 

maple were bursting and the catkins 

of the pussy willow were beginning to 

show glistening white from between 

the weather-beaten brown bud scales. 

To the botanist in western Pennsyl- 

vania these are signs that he must be 

afield, for there is much to see. In this 

region, Nature's flower show lasts from 

March to November and the two thou- 
sand or more kinds of flowers 
to be exhibited are displayed 
at different times and in di- 
verse places. The premier 
showing is staged on the 
swampy bottom land along 
the creek amidst the alders 
am willows where the 
chorus of sprin epers is 
suddenly iaotaroues ap- 
proach. Here, the thick, 
pointed, purple-blotched 
hoods of the skunk cabbage 
push up through the ae 
soil, each enclosing a yel- 
lowish ball of fleshy flowers. 
Heat generated within these 
hoods probably enables them 
to melt their way up more 
tapidly through the partly 


frozen soil and thus to run the red 
maple tree a close race for the honor of 
being the first flower of spring. 

The slender staminate flower clusters 
of the alders in the swamp and the 
hazels on the hillside have hung in 
twos or threes, stiff and tight since the 
snows first came, but now, by late 
March or early April, they have 
loosened and hang swaying like slender 
yellow tassels. Any sudden gust of 
wind on a bright day shakes out a cloud 
of yellow dustlike pollen that slowly 
drifts upward and reaches the flowers 
of the little, erect, budlike spikes that 
later are to form the seeds. Only keen 
eyes spy the little budlike pistillate 
flower clusters of the hazel with their 
brilliantly crimson hairlike stigmas. 

Few but the hardy will venture out 
to look for spring wildflowers in late 
March, but the botanically informed 
know that the charming little snow 
trillium, which extends about forty 
miles into southwestern Pennsylvania 
from the west, is to be seen on the 


TRAILING ARBUTUS 
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DOGTOOTH VIOLET 


lower slopes of secluded valleys. The 
white, lilylike, three-petalled flowers 
are about the size of a small crocus and 
are always a surprise to the uninitiated 
and an ever recurring joy to the flower 
lover who is early afield. 

From the wind-swept top of Mount 
Davis, southeast of Pittsburgh, and 
3,220 feet above the sea; or foun the 
elevated plateau of McKean County to 
the northeast, over 2,000 feet high; it 
is a far cry to the banks of the Ohio 
where the river leaves the State at 700 
feet, or the shores of Presque Isle at only 
573 feet, above tide. Plants native to 
the valleys of the middle Mississippi 
and the lower Ohio invade western 
Pennsylvania, but many of them are not 
able to advance far, as the country rises 
toward the mountains. A number of 
interesting plants from the southern 
Alleghenies have found their way north- 
ae along the valleys of southern 
Pennsylvania, particularly in Fayette 
and Somerset counties. Presque Isle, at 
Erie, has a number of plants that have 
followed the sandy shores and lake 
plains from the west. The cool swamps 
and bogs of the northern part of our 
area still harbor many northern plants, 
stragglers left behind as the climate 
warmed up after the Glacial Period. 
Other northern plants follow south- 
ward along the cooler elevated summits 
and upper slopes of our mountains, and 


still others thrive only on rocky ridges 
or in misty mountain valleys. All this 
means to the botanist afield in westerg 
Pennsylvania that he must travel far 
and wide, up and down slope, north and 
south, east and west. 

The swiftly moving storms of March, 
often crossing from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic in three or four days, soon give 
way to April's changing moods of sun- 
shine and shower. To go afield it is 
well to choose a morning of rising ba- 
rometer and clearing skies, when the 
white, fluffy, cumulus clouds float along 
on their dark-colored flat bases, and by 


PINK LADY’S-SLIPPER ORCHID 


their very shape tell the weather-wise 
from whence they come and where they 
go. On such a morning, after last 
night’s shower, the silvery white cat- 
kins of the pussy willow have finally 
blossomed and are yellow with pollen, 
while, on the ground beneath, some be- 
lated earthworms are still outside their 
burrows. On such an early April morn- 
ing, twenty or thirty miles west or 
southwest of Pittsburgh, the harbinger- 
of-spring will be in bloom with its little 
umbel of tiny white flowers. Its 
starchy corn, the size and shape of a 
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marble, is somewhat aromatic and re- 
yeals its membership in the carrot 
family. 

Another week passes and by mid- 
April the spring-flower season really 
opens, ushered in along banks and 
ravine slopes by the blunt-leaved and 
sharp-leaved hepaticas, their flowers 
blue, white, or pink, probably depend- 
ing on the amount of acidity of the soil. 
Meanwhile, in favored spots, the two 
species of spring beauty, the carly 
saxifrage, the Dutchman's breeches, and 
the squirrel corn begin to bloom. The 
saxifrage, like the stonecrop that comes 
a little later, does not thrive under a 
winter blanket of dead leaves. These 
two occur on exposed banks or around 
outcrops or bases of trees where swirl- 
ing winds carry the dead forest leaves 
away. 

From now on till the last of May, the 
botanist afield can have no rest. The 
smaller flowers usually appear first, 
close to the ground, and the narrow- 
leaved spring beauty is often so abun- 
dant as to cover the ground in the open 
woods on the bottom lands and flatter 


uplands with a mantle of pink. Along 
the bottom lands where the streams 
only rarely reach in floodtime, where 
the sugar maples and beeches grow, 
there are the yellow adder’s-tongue, 
often called the dogtooth violet, and, 


PINK AZALEA 


CANADA LILY 


more rarely, the white-flowered species. 
The seedlings of these interesting lilies 
form bulbs Sieaee down and larger each 
year for several seasons until finally 
strong enough and deep enough to send 
up two leaves and a flower. 

The botanist must hie eastward to 
the wooded slopes of the mountains to 
find the first violet of the season—the 
yellow-flowered, round-leaved violet— 
while on the lower bottom lands of the 
larger streams toward the west, such as 
Raccoon Creek, where cracks often still 
show in the mud of last winter’s flood, 
one of the finest flower shows of the 
season may be seen where patches of the 
Mertensia, or Virginia cowslip, form 
veritable gardens of blue. Here the 
white and yellow adder’s-tongue lilies 
still linger, their leaves blotched with 
dull purple like those of the sessile 
trillium with its small, erect, liver- 
colored flowers, and accompanied by 
the Jacob’s-ladder with its light-blue, 
nodding, bell-shaped flowers. This is 
a reminder that eighty miles away, ina 
mountain bog in southeastern Somerset 
County, there blooms the rare Van 
Brunt’s Jacob’s-ladder—a much taller 
and somewhat larger-flowered species 
that ranges in bogs from Vermont to 
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MOUNTAIN LAUREL——-PENNSYLVANIA STATE FLOWER 


Maryland. A few miles still farther 
east, in Bedford County, there begins 
the native land of the beautiful bird- 
foot violet, growing on crumbling red 
shale banks, with rosettes of leaves cut 
into fingerlike lobes and with the upper 
petals of the flowers deep violet; the 
others lilac-purple, and the stamens 
orange-tipped. Here, too, is the larger- 
flowered southeastern alumroot; and, 
if he is lucky, the botanist may also find 
the delightful little dwarf iris which 
ranges from there to Kentucky. Its 
leaves are grasslike and its erect violet- 
blue flowers with yellowish centers 
appear to rise directly from the ground. 

To find the twenty or more kinds of 
the blue, white, or yellow violets, the 
botanist must travel during April and 
May from the moist lowlands, where 
the tall white-flowered Canada violet 
and striate violet thrive best, upthrough 
the woodland slopes to the shaly soil of 
abandoned, hilltop fields, where early 
blooms the blue-flowered fimbriate- 
leaved violet, or to the moist, rocky 
banks of the Youghiogheny at Ohio 
Pyle, where occurs the white-flowered, 
primrose-leaved violet whose native 
habitat is really east of the Alle- 


gheny Mountains, 

Every flower 
lover afield admires 
the trilliums. Dur- 
ing mid-May every 
undisturbed wood- 
land slope glories 
in the large-flowered 
trillium, whose 
abundance often 
makes the distant 
hillside look as 
though snow were 
still lingering in 
the woods. These 
flowers often be- 
come gloriously dif- 
fused with pink as 
they prepare to 
wither. The botan- 
ist does not confuse 
such, however, 
with the real 
painted trillium of the mountain slopes 
to the east or the cooler woods to the 
northeast of Pittsburgh. The painted 
trillium has sladinielind white petals 


beautifully striped with reddish-purple 


at the base inside. The wake-robin 
trillium is almost everywhere on wooded 
hillsides, its thick petals either liver- 
colored, white, lemon-yellow, or very 
rarely a rose-pink. No more can the 
botanist afield find the yellow-flowered 
nodding trillium (T. cernuum) in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. A flock of sheep in 
the lowlands at Thornhill years ago 
destroyed the only stand, and also the 
only native stand of the Dodecatheon, 
or shooting star. To moderately moist 
lowlands within a few miles of the 
western border. of the State one must go 
to find the white-flowered nodding 
wake-robin (T. declinatum) which 
ranges from there to Minnesota and 
Missouri. 

By early June the low-growing wood- 
land flowers have mostly bloomed, but 
on exposed upper slopes and hilltops 
and bluffs and along the mountain 
ridges, in acid soil where grow the 
wintergreen and the earlier flowering 
trailing arbutus, there still bloom in 
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undisturbed spots the pink lady’s- 
slipper orchid, and in more secluded 
rockier spots, the two kinds of yellow 
lady's-slippers. Strangely enough, they 
occur also in the bogs and swamps of 
northern Pennsylvania, where, too, the 
large showy lady’s-slipper orchid still 
occurs in a very few secluded bogs. The 
pouchlike lower petal is more than an 
inch long—white, and delicately dif- 
fused with crimson-magenta. The bota- 
nist afield only hopes that this rare 
plant may long escape extermination by 
flower vandals. 

Meanwhile many of the shrubs and 
trees have bloomed, but about Decora- 
tion Day the mountain azalea puts on 
its best show along the upper slopes of 
Chestnut Ridge and in the mountainous 
uplands to the northeast of Pittsburgh, 
where, about ten days or two weeks 
later, comes the glorious outburst of the 
mountain laurel, our State flower. Its 
freshly-opened flowers have sensitive 
stamens that curl down and dust pollen 
over the bee when he prods around the 
center of the flower e. nectar. But, 
about the middle of June the flower 
lovers hie southeast toward the Ohio 
Pyle region into which the smooth 
azalea has extended from the southern 
Appalachians. Its flowers have the 


CLOSED GENTIAN 


NEW ENGLAND ASTER 


sweetest fragrance of any shrub in our 
State. Here, too, is the northern limit 
of the rare Pyrularia, or oil nut shrub, 
a member of the sandalwood family and 
supposedly half-parasitic on the roots 
of near-by forest trees. Its tissues and 
pulpy fruit are extremely acrid. 

It is during the latter half of May 
and the early part of June that the 
botanist afield must be the busiest and 
travel most widely. In one day's tramp 
over hill and dale, through field and 
wood in southern Indiana County, a 
botanist has found one hundred and 
thirty kinds of native plants in flower. 
But, as the woodland flowers pass, 
there comes the leafy month of June, 
and from thenceforth there is something 
of a lull through July and early August, 
enlivened, however, by the farmland 
displays of introduced pestiferous weeds 
from the Old World, such as the oxeye 
daisy and, later, the wild carrot; or, in 
the northwestern part of the State, by 
the carpets of orange hawkweed and 
yellow-flowered king devil. There are 
also many native mints in flower, 
among which are the crimson wild 
bergamot and the scarlet Oswego tea. 

In late summer and early fall comes 
the advance guard of the sunflower 
family (Compositae), the largest flower 
family in the world. These are soon 
going to transform the fields and 
swamps into a changing panorama of 
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pink and purple, white 
and gold. First to come 
is the early goldenrod 
‘Solidago juncea), its 
plumed flower top aris- 
ing to a height of two 
to three feet in our 
abandoned fields by the 
first of August, but it 
is soon outshone by the 
great patches of tall, 
rose-purple joe-pye 
weed (Eupatorium 
fistulosum), its dome- 
shaped flower clusters 
making a glorious 
show during the latter 
half of August. It is 
best developed in neg- 
lected fields on lower 
slopes and on well- 
drained bottom lands 
along the larger 
streams of southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania. In 
northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, almost ex- 


clusively in the region 


once covered by ice during the Glacial 
Period, the lower, flat-topped, deeper 
purple joe-pye CE. maculatum) adds a 
bright note to swampy lands, among 
the yellow-flowered tickseeds and the 
white-flowered, flat-topped _boneset. 
Another joe-pye CE. purpureum) whose 
stem has four ovate leaves at each pur- 
ple joint, is found in open woods on 
dry slopes, and a recently described 
form of this, with deeply cut and often 
three-pointed lower leaves, was first 
found in the upper part of Fall Run 
valley at Glenshaw. 

During September and on into the 
middle of November the asters and 
goldenrods reign supreme. In neglected 
farmlands the early goldenrod yields its 
glory to the old-tield goldenrod, only 
half as tall, but with denser flower 
clusters, flat-topped or often gracefully 
one-sided and plumelike. Along fences 
and in the fields the taller goldenrod 
‘Solidago altissima) later comes into 
flower, while in the northern part of the 


PHILADELPHIA LILY 


State the ranging 
botanist finds it re 
placed by a similar, 
tall, pyramid-topped 
species, the Canada 
goldenrod, with small- 
er flower heads. Alon 
the hard-packen 
ground of the less 
traveled highways, the 
bushy white-flowered 
heath aster blooms till 
hard frosts, while in 
the more tangled back- 
ground along the high- 
ways and along foot- 
paths grows the calico 
aster, with its _ hori- 
zontally spreading 
branches along which 
the small heads are 
perched like swallows 
on a telephone wire. 
The rays are white or 
blue and the center of 
the head later becomes 
purple. Not content to 
stay on dry land, the 
botanist must seek a swamp, where, in 
late September or early October the 
outer muddy border has a fringe of the 
crooked-stem aster, with violet-blue 
rays. Farther in among the alders and 
sedges is the taller purple stem aster, 
with flowers a deeper purplish-blue. 
Here also is the swamp goldenrod (5. 
patula), with large basal leaves and 
sharply angled stem. Here, too, may 
be either or both of the blue bottle 
gentians. The most glorious of the 
asters, the New England aster, becomes 
more abundant to the north of Pitts- 
burgh, preferring fertile low-lying fields. 
Its flower heads are usually borne in 
dense clusters of a deep violet-purple. 
This sketch of the botanist afield in 
western Pennsylvania can give only a 
glimpse of his activities and pleasures. 
As the season comes to a close and there 
come the chilly nights of fall, the green 
chlorophyll fades out of the leaves and 
gives way to the glorious autumn 
colors. First is the crimson of the sour 
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gum; then, by mid-October, the sugar 
maples of Somerset County shed their 
golden glow through the autumn haze, 
and to the north the red maple sets the 
forests aflame. Meantime the sumachs 
have turned scarlet and crimson; the 
ash a bronze purple; the maple-leaved 
viburnum at the border of the woods 
and the blackberries in the pasture show 
patches of blue; and the tulip tree is 
shedding its burnished orange leaves. 
Then come harder frosts, and in late 
October a light snow; the sugar maple 
leaves come down in golden showers, 
and the oaks begin to flaunt their re- 
spective colors: the red oak a bright red; 
the scarlet oak a bright scarlet or 
crimson, true to its name; the black 
oak a bronzy red-brown; the white oak 
a yellowish-brown with a tinge of lilac; 
and the rock oak with orange yellow. 
Due in part to the tannin which they 
contain, the leathery oak leaves are 
finally tanned and weathered to the late 
fall shades of tans and browns of 
Thanksgiving time. Even then, how- 
ever, there linger a few white-heath 
asters in bloom along the roadsides and 
from the brown and sear curly grass of 
the abandoned hilltop field there pro- 
ject occasional belated spikes of the 
creamy-white lady’s-tresses orchid. 

The flowering season comes to an end, 
however, with the precocious blossom- 
ing of the witch hazels along the wooded 
gullies and rocky stream banks. In- 
stead of waiting till next spring to 
blossom, as do most shrub and tree 
buds, the witch hazel rushes the season 
and blossoms in October and Novem- 
ber. Although the last plant to flower 
regularly in the fall, the witch hazel is 
really the first flower of the next spring, 
coming into bloom before its time. 
Along with the flowers are the ripening 
woody capsules of last season, and dur- 
ing the dry, warm days of Indian sum- 
mer these burst, often shooting out the 
two shiny black seeds for as far as 
fifteen or twenty feet. Thus end the 
Major activities of the botanist afield, 
but the pleasures of another season are 
only a few weeks away. 


DEATH OF A TRUSTEE 


negie Institute, died on April 17, 

1942. He was only sixty-one years 
old, which marked him as a young man 
to those who knew him in the vigor and 
enthusiasm of his life. It is notable that 
almost from the moment of his gradua- 
tion from college, and thereafter in the 
continuance of his career, he was chosen 
for positions in the law and in civic, 
social, and philanthropic affairs which 
required the mind aan soul of a man 
consecrated to human service. Busy 
always in the work of his law firm, he 
still devoted his constructive thoughts 
to hospitals and the poor, and gave 
support at all times to religion as the 
saving power of the world. He was 
modest and reticent in his dealings with 
other men, and he never dreamed of 
reward beyond the pleasure of the work 
itself; yet he was regarded as a safe and 
able counsellor whose word in any dis- 
cussion was accepted as the limit of 
wisdom. The charm and character of a 
man so gifted will be a precious memory 
to all those who came in contact with 
him in the pilgrimage of his life. 


o. G. Frazer, a trustee of the Car- 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


Reviewing the Annual Shakspearean Production of 
the Department of Drama of Carnegie Tech 


By HaroLtp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegze Institute of Technolog) 


Since the initial 
performance in 
1914, the depart- 
ment of drama of 
the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Tech- 
nology has given 
us twenty-nine 
of the thirty- 
seven plays of 
Shakespeare. 
This year, for the 
first time, one of 
the twenty-nine, ‘“The Winter's Tale,”’ 
has been repeated. The list of plays 
possible of performance was becoming 
exhausted, tor even the most fanatical 
admirers of Shakespeare would scarcely 
wish to see “‘Titus Andronicus’’ or 
‘Pericles’ or any of the three parts of 
“Henry VI.’’ Of the other three that 
still remain unperformed, ‘‘Henry V"’ 
and “Timon of Athens’’ have the dis- 
advantage, from the point of view of 
student performance, of containing no 
parts’ of any importance for women; 
“All's Well That Ends Well’’—admired 
by Coleridge and highly recommended 
by George Bernard Shaw—is still a 
possibility. 

“The Winter's Tale,’’ to me at least, 
is one of the loveliest of the plays. For 
sheer poetic beauty, the fourth act 
takes its place with the best in Shake- 
speare. But perhaps the great qualities 
of **The Winter's Tale’’ are lyric rather 
than dramatic. Though there have 
been some notable revivals, it has never 
been a popular play, and seldom finds 
a place in a Shakespearean repertory 
company. It is true that Mrs. Siddons, 
“when her form was becoming too 
matronly for the personation of juvenile 


heroines,’ delighted her contemporaries 
as Hermione; and when I was a child 
I remember my elders speaking with 
rapture of Mary Anderson, who not 
only played Hermione but Perdita as 
well! 

Generally speaking, however, ‘‘The 
Winter's Tale’’ has been neglected. 
Critics have tried to explain the reasons 
for this neglect. It has been suggested 
that the passage of sixteen years be- 
tween the action of the third and fourth 
act is disconcerting; that the dénoue- 
ment is too improbable; that the 
jealousy of Leontes is unmotivated and 
repulsive. None of these things dis- 
turbs me very much. The transition 
from the tragic trial and apparent 
death of Hermione to the jollity of the 
sheep-shearing scene is perhaps a little 
abrupt, but “Time, as Chorus’’ quite 
adequately bridges the gulf. Improba- 
bility of plot never affected the popu- 
larity of a Shakespeare play—what 
about ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’? 

The supposedly sudden jealousy of 
Leontes, which chiefly distresses the 
critics, is not so sudden after all. Shake 
speare, who knew as much about the 
human heart as Dr. Freud, has endowed 
his character with a bad _ inferiority 
complex. Leontes has married a youn 
and beautiful woman of higher ra 
than himself—her father is the Emperor 
of Russia—she has accepted him after 
“three crabbed months’ ’’ wooing. He 
cannot believe in his luck; he is sure 
that there is a catch somewhere. He 
fixes on the cheerful and_ friendly 
Polixenes, who has been a visitor at 
his court for nine months—surely 4 
lengthy visit even for those hospitable 


days!—as the object of his jealousy. If 
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Polixenes had not been there, it would 
have been someone else. Shakespeare's 
picture of violent sexual jealousy is not 
a pretty one; and Leontes is, I suppose, 
an ignoble character, but he is not an 
unreal nor an improbable one. 

Henry Boettcher’s direction of the 
present performance of ‘The Winter's 
Tale’’ seemed to me excellent as far as 
the first three acts and the fifth were 
concerned. The modified Elizabethan 
stage, with its apron and varying levels, 
was most effectively used. The scene of 
Hermione’s trial, with the figure of the 
queen standing, tragic and alone, high 
above her accusers, was a memorable 
one. The same lofty position in the 
statue scene was rather less successful. 
The sheep-shearing scene in the fourth 
act | found too continuously noisy—a 
noisiness that suggested the sidewalk 
rather than the countryside. The lovely 
lyric quality of the verse had hardly a 
chance to emerge from under the 
avalanche of comic byplay. I am 
bound to say that the greater part of 
the audience did not share this opinion, 
but took the greatest delight in the 
antics of the Old Shepherd, the Clown, 
Mopsa and Dorcas. One very gratify- 
ing feature of the performance was the 


good clear diction of most of the actors 
—speech without any definite local 
accent and also without the affecta- 
tions that often pass for ‘‘Shake- 
spearean’’ English. 

There was some excellent acting too. 
The part of the self-tortured Leontes 
was played with real understanding— 
the scene in which he plays with his 
little son while watching Hermione and 
Polixenes was a fine piece of work. 
There was a frank and genial Polixenes 
who knew what to do with his testy 
scene when he came to it. That engag- 
ing rogue, Autolycus, seemed inclined 
to take the audience as well as the 
shepherds into his confidence, though 
this possibly is the way a Shakespearean 
““fool’’ should be played. 

The parts of Hermione, Paulina, 
Perdita, and Florizel were double-cast. 
The first cast I saw was on the Tuesday 
of the first week, the second a few days 
later. 

There is no better example of a great 
lady in adversity than Hermione. One 
involuntarily thinks of Marie Antoi- 
nette before her accusers. It is not a 
showy part, and the least touch of 
theatricality can spoil it. But the 
actress must feel it deeply. Both the 


STUDENT PLAYERS IN THE TRIAL SCENE FROM ‘‘THE WINTER'S TALE” 
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actresses who undertook the role played 
with a quiet dignity, and spoke their 
lovely lines not only with a feeling for 
their meaning, but also with a feeling 


for the verse. The forthright, out- 
spoken Paulina also found two worthy 
interpreters. And what a good acting 
part Paulina is! The soeill suggested, 
better than the first, that Paulina was a 
court lady as well as a kindly, sharp- 
tongued woman, though the first had a 
fine astringent quality which seemed 
very fitting to the part. 

Shakespeare’s Perdita is to me such 
an enchanting young creature that I do 
not think that any actress in the world 
could do her justice. Of our two 
Perditas, I preferred the blonde, but 
both seemed too much of the pretty- 
village-maiden type, dropping little 
curtseys and shaking their curls. I see 
Perdita, with all her charm, as a rather 
grave, serious girl, very like her mother. 
Both Florizels gave nice, straightfor- 
ward performances, and looked suf- 
ficiently princely. 

Lloyd Weninger’s setting for Leontes’ 





THE SHEEP-SHEARING SCENE FROM 
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palace was austere and impressive, and 
one had to admire the skill by which 
the same setting was converted into q 
rustic glade, blossoming with dog- 
wood. “Dogwood secened a rather un- 
English tree to choose, but then, after 
all, the scene isn’t in England but on 
the seacoast of Bohemia. The many 
other plants and ete mentioned are 
distinctly English. I doubt if the Gar- 
den Club would approve of the assorted 
Woolworth flora which Perdita_ pres- 
ents to her guests as ‘ 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram, 

The marigold that goes to bed wi’ the sun, 

And with him rises weeping. 

On account of the mention of the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi, it is cus- 
tomary to dress the characters of “The 
Winter's Tale’’ in Greek costume, but 
the geography of the play and. the 
period of its action are so delightfully 
vague, that the designer is really given 
a free hand. Mrs. Kimberly chose the 
picturesque costume of the fifteenth 
century, which was, I think, a happy 
choice. 


"THE WINTER'S TALE“ 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


THE PITTSBURGH MUSICAL 
SITUATION 


Re LewaANbo, musical critic of 
the Pittsburgh Press, who has for 
many years been one of the stalwart 
supporters of everything good in music 
in Pittsburgh, has recently contributed 
to his newspaper a constructive and 
stimulating article which purposes to 
consolidate three of our existing asso- 
ciations into one grand organization 
that will absorb strength where there 
is now weakness, and harmonious 
union where there is now an irritating 
separation. 

Mr. Lewando, in addition to his posi- 
tion as musical critic, is an accom- 
plished player and a competent teacher 
of the violin, who has developed pupils 
of the first order of merit for orchestral 
chairs, so that what he says on this 
subject of amalgamation is both timely 
and authoritative. 

Mr. Lewando’s article recalls that 
when Andrew Carnegie created the 
Carnegie Institute he provided a home 
for The Art Society of Pittsburgh, 
which as a first task organized the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Society. Beyond 
that, it may be added that Mr. Carnegie 
contributed the great organ for the free 
organ recitals twice a week; and built 
Carnegie Music Hall to be rented by all 
people who willed to do their work in 
an environment of comfort and beauty. 

The Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, 
which was organized in Mr. Carnegie’s 
day, and whose concerts on many oc- 


casions charmed the spirits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carnegie, was one of the first 
among many that have since grown up 
into flourishing life in nearly all the 
principal cities of America. But when 
a period of economic disaster fell upon 
this city, the Orchestra—the darling of 
our people—was permitted to dissolve, 
in spite of the tradition of brilliant 
leadership by Frederic Archer, Victor 
Herbert, and Emil Paur. 

In order to bridge the gulf of a 
temporary calamity, the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra Association was organized at 
the Carnegie Institute, and a contract 
was made with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra for sixteen afternoon and evening 
concerts each season through a period 
of years. The Carnegie officials gath- 
ered a list of two hundred guarantors 
to give financial support to this ar- 
rangement; and when the Philadelphia 
organization found that the invitations 
from other localities made it inex- 
pedient to come so frequently to Pitts- 
burgh, the leading orchestras from 
other cities were brought here under 
the same guarantee. And that arrange- 
ment, with the guarantee of the Car- 
negie Institute group, and their suc- 
cessors, constitutes the background to- 
day of the work that has been so ably 
performed on behalf of the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra Association. 

Then, about 1933, when hard times 
had come again, and when the musicians 
of Pittsburgh had fallen into corroding 
unemployment and grinding want, a 
proposal was made by some of the di- 
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rectors of the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
Association to dispense with the visits 
of these foreign orchestras, and to put 
the entire community support upon the 
re-creation of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra. This proposition was re- 
jected, the directors who made it re- 
signed, and a devoted group of men and 
women thereupon organized the present 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra as a 
necessary act of civic pride; and that 
body has been nourished and built up 
until it is now generously recognized as 
one of the greatest orchestras in 
America. 

Mr. Lewando says that these three 
musical organizations should be merged. 
There is more reason for pressing that 
idea now than ever before. We are in a 
great war, when facilities of every kind 
are being restricted, such as travel, the 
value of money, the hiring of players, 
and the payment of huge sums of Pitts- 
burgh money to foreign orchestras. It is 
indeed doubtful whether these large 
musical bodies will be permitted to 
travel, as heretofore. The times are out 
of joint, and prudence, if not civic duty, 
should dictate the move that Mr. 
Lewando is advocating. Pittsburgh will 
then have—what every other American 
city has—one complete body working 
with one complete purpose for one com- 
munity end 

This consolidation would doubtless 
have been made years ago but for the 
fact that the local management of these 
foreign orchestras has been so_per- 
fectly handled, both in the professional 
and the commercial view, that the 
members of the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
Association have never been allowed to 
feel the pinch of financial necessity in 
paying the bills. 

Among the people who are now giv- 
ing intelligent discussion to this merger 
there is no thought of cutting off the 
visitations of the foreign orchestras, 
provided they can find transportation. 
No one would wish to be deprived of 
hearing the programs of the Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago orchestras. 
Let them continue to come here as long 
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as war conditions permit, and, as a set- 
off to that, let the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra be contracted ‘te. 
ciprocally to play in those three cities, 

If there are still two or three cop- 
trolling minds on the foreign orchestra 
side of the question—and we are as 
sured that there are no more than 
that—let this illustration be put be 
fore them: Suppose that a group of men 
and women in Boston, guided by the 
most able professional management, 
should form an independent orchestral 
association, and bring foreign orches- 
tras to Boston, in utter disregard and 
oblivion of Mr. Koussevitzky’s mag- 

nificent organization that is still in 
being—could such a group, with sucha 
purpose, in Boston, or in Philadelphia, 
or in Chicago, find itself free in the 
public mind from the lasting stigma of 
incivism? 

When the merger that Mr. Lewando 
urges takes place, as it should in the 
very near future, the existing irritation, 
injustice, and confusion of dates will no 
longer exist. The foreign orchestras will 
come to Pittsburgh, as now, although 
under war naaiion probably tor 
fewer visits; Pittsburgh's superb orches- 
tra will play in the cities of these other 
orchestras; and the people of this com- 
munity will for the first time in many 
years rejoice in the support of a united 
body of citizens, none of whom, after 
that, can ever again feel the stinging 
criticism of a lack of loyal support for 
the culture of their own town 


THE CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 


greece RoosEvELT has asked our 
people to suggest a name for the 


pent war that will distinguish it 
rom what is called World War I, and 
he has seemed to show some liking for 
the suggestion of the War for Survival. 

There is something about that name, 


however, that carries an element of 
weakness. It suggests a boxer who is 
still full of fight, but hanging on the 
ropes. It has a negative, and not a 
positive, attraction. Besides, the Presi 
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dent’s search for a name shows that in 
his mind the conflict is more than a war. 

Through the whole range of history, 
with only one exception, the disputes 
and ambitions that have arrayed men 
in arms against each other have been 
called wars. But in the Middle Ages— 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth cen- 
turies—the Christian nations united in 
aseries of seven expeditions to Palestine 
to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the 
native populations of that country. 
These were the Crusades. Every soldier 
wore upon his back the red cross. While 
temporary victories were achieved, as 
in the capture of Jerusalem by Godfrey 
of Bouillion in the First Crusade, and 
of Acre by Richard Coeur de Lion, the 
most splendid figure in knighthood, in 
the Third, these wars were in the main 
unsuccessful, except, that as an inci- 
dent to their main purpose, they opened 
Europe and Asia to a reciprocal com- 
mercial intercourse which had before 
that period been unknown. 

The word, crusade, is derived from 
the French word croix, meaning the 
cross. The cross, in its larger sense, 
means the struggle of the soul toward 
an objective of truth and right against 
the aggression of evil and destruction. 
The nations of Europe, pursuing their 
civilization in the va assurance of 


peace and security, were suddenly and 
murderously attacked by the most 
wicked, ferocious, and abhorrent crea- 
ture who has ever forced himself upon 


the hatred of mankind. After as- 
sassinating his personal friends with 
his own pistol; after contemptuously 
burning in the streets of Berlinthe books 
that contained the best fruits of the 
human intellect—the Bible being the 
first to go into the flames; after pulling 
down with a rope the statue of Men- 
delssohn, whose joyous wedding march 
has led to the altar the footsteps of 
every bride for a hundred years; after 
the invasion of every country with 
which he had signed a treaty of un- 
breakable peace, and the unwarned 
slaughter a people—after thiscareer, 
which has led President Roosevelt and 


Secretary Hull to designate him as the 
International Bandit—Hitler now finds 
himself confronted and held at bay by 
an outraged world, armed, equipped, 
and arrayed with a resolute purpose of 
destroying him and his gang of out- 
laws. And when that is done, these 
nations will maintain a system of 
armed union that will forever prevent 
the outbreak of another war of uni- 
versal murder and conquest. 

These are the conditions which exist 
in this utterly infamous purpose of the 
German nation, under Hitler’s leader- 
ship, to conquer the world. Job had 
Hitler in mind when he declared that 
‘Hell is naked before him, and de- 
struction hath no covering.’’ The grand 
sweep of our armies and navies to the 
annihilation of this satanic aggression 
is intended to rid the world of its most 
noxious plague. Without seeking an 
inch of territory or the subjugation of 
a single man on any part of the earth, 
the United Nations are determined upon 
a victory which will liberate an en- 
slaved world. This is more than a war. 
It is a Crusade for Freedom. 


OUR PERUVIAN GUEST 


HE visit of His Excellency, Manuel 

Prado, President of Peru, to the 
United States, is an occurrence of the 
highest importance and honor to the 
people of this country. The statement 
has been made at Washington that this 
is the first time in the history of our 
Republic that a President of any South 
American nation, in office, has come to 
us as a guest of our Government. The 
visit gains significance from the fact 
that President Prado has arrived at a 
time when the liberty-loving people of 
the whole wide earth have engaged 
their resources in this struggle to de- 
stroy a criminal invasion whose aim, 
first and last, is the conquest of the 
world. President Prado brings with 
him the bright promise that Peru has 
ranged herself with absolute enthusiasm 
and approbation with those who have 
slahind their very souls toward the 
achievement of an absolute victory. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the charters the same thirty-six trustees 
serve both the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) 
are also trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


*Marcus AARON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. Museum, Library, 
Advisory. 


Epwarp Durr BALKEN 
Princeton. Art. 


Freperick G. BLACKBURN 
Yale. Carnegie Institute of Technology. Vice 
President Union Trust Company. Museum, Tech. 


*ArTuurR E. Braun 
President Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance. 


*]. Freperic Byers 
Yale. Chairman A. M. Byers Company. Art. 


*Joun F. Casey 
Duquesne University. Chairman John F. Casey 
Company. Library, Buildings and Grounds, Fi- 
nance, Advisory. 


*SamugL Harpen Cuurcu 
Director Blaw-Knox Company. Trustee Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 


Gerorce H. Crapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, Ad- 
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*Wa ter R. DEMMLER 
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*GrorGeE E. Evans 
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Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moore, Leonard and Lynch. Art, Tech, Finance, 
Advisory. 


*THomas J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. Herz Il 
Yale. President H. J. Heinz Company. Museum, 
Pension. 


Moorueap B. Hottanp 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Vice President Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany. Art, Pension, Advisory. 


Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of America, 
Tech, Art. 


Tromas E, K1LGALLeN 
Duquesne University. President City Coumeil. 
Music Hall. 


Joun F. Lasoon 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Alle 
gheny County Bridges, Highways, and Tunnels, 
Tech, Music Hall. 


Georce T. Lapp 
Yale. President United Engineering and Foundry 


Company. Finance, Tech, Pension, 


*Frank J. LANAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company, 
President Bank of McKees Rocks. Tech, Audsting, 


Advisory. 


*Epwarp J. Leonarp 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 


*RicHarD K. MELLON 
Princeton. President Mellon National Bank 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Mir 


seum, Finance, Advisory. 


*W. L. MeLton 
Chester Miélitary Academy. Chairman of th 
Board, Gulf Oil Corporation. Museum. 


*WitiiaM S. MoorHEAD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh, 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library. 


Aucustus K. OLIver 


Yale. Chairman Board of Directors, Pittsburgh 
Coal Company. Art, Tech, Advisory. 


James C. Rea 
Princeton. Vice President Oliver Iron and Sted 
Company. Museum, Music Hall. 


Cuartes J. RosENBLOOM 
Yale. President Rosenbloom Finance Corporatio. 
Art. 


Freperic SCHAEFER 
University of Pittsburgh. President Schaefer 


Equipment Company. Museum, Art. 


*Cornetius D. Scutty 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. University of Pennsylvania: 
Law School University of Pittsburgh. Art, Builde 
ings and Grounds. 


Joun B. Sempie 
Lehigh. Museum. 


*Witt1am Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan and Ingersoll. Art, 
Advisory. 

*Frep W. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 

WituiaM P. WitHerow ; 

Yale. President Blaw-Knox Company. Muite 
Hall, Tech, Advisory. 

*A.L. WoLk 
Columbia University. Law School University § 
Pittsburgh. City Council. Auditing, Library. 
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